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ABSTRACT 

This docttient presents a coaprehensive reading 
progras developed for the secondary school, grades 7-12, that is an 
ittteg-ral part of the language arts curriculuB. The C|>ntents includes 
"Ovcrvlaw,^ which discusses the reading approach used with the 
studev, ts, che organizational scheme, the materials used, for 
instri;«; ti-?n. and the evaluation of pupil progress; "Description of 
Bvaluationo^" which aakes up the bulk* of this docuaent discusses 
pretesting and posttesting for the skill areas of vocabulary, 
comprehension, rate, and study skills; **Svaluation of Test Results," 
which reviews the results of testing for both the cognitive and the 
affective do»ain in the areas of vocabulary, cosprehension, and rate; 
and "Projection," which discusses further extension of the program. 
Appendixes provide a developmental reading prograa that is part of a 
nongraded, phase elective English curriculua, and evaluation 
techniques for a secondary reading course* (BR) 
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The Trenton Hifjh School Developmental He?dinf Center, located in 
Trenton, Michigan, -ia a comprehensive reading proftram thnt works for the 
secondary school, grades 7 through 12, The proi^ratn works in any socio- 
economic setting be it rural, inner city, suburban, or metropolitan. 
Via this program, a student learns to read, so that he may read to learn. 

There is \mportant difference in how this reading prpgram is 
operated administratively that should be pointed out before we gc any 
further. This program is not attached to the special education program 
in the school district, nor is Xt limited to one Erade level. It is an 
integral part of the Language Arts Curriculum. There are some signifi- 
cant consequences to this J First, students receive regular English 
^ credit for the semester course. The stigma of special education and 
' r^edial courses is therefore almost totally eliminated, due to the fact 
tha\ students view reading as part of English. Second, miUage defeat, 
which is common in many school districts, often takes its toll in special 
education, particularly in reading. Reading is cut when the money, drops 
off because it is considered fringe or special, rather than basic. Since 
reading here is an integral part of the curriculum, it probably will 
never be cut or restricted in funds or staffing. Other disciplines are 
much more likely to go before reading. Third, when reading is attached 
to special education, staffing can be a problem.. State funds usually 
limit the number of students that can be serviced to around 50 per 
teacher. Adding st&ff and funds is very difficult, and concentration 
.lust be made or the most serious cases of reading. These students, in 
many cases, are pulled out of other ocurn.-c. how the stigma is 

perpetuated. 

The result, th#fn, of making the decicion to include reading 
instruction as part of -the Language ^rts curriculum insures its 
stability, reduces stigma associated with reading, «nd opens the door 
for continued growth and enrollment. 

One further point should be considered: A quick overview of the 
current Federal Administration *s attitude t .*ard education makes federal 
funding of residing programs in secondary schools seem unlikely. Punda 
will have to be generated locally. 

As compared to the 50 or more students who are usually selected for 
remedial reading in a typical secondary school, there are approximately 
650 students out of 2600 that do elect a developmental reading course 
in our elective English program every year. Our banner year saw the 
enrollment mark for reading courses reach 850. 

A few reasons for the high enrollment and the ultimate success of 
this approach are that students see the importance of reading ability 
in their ovm life styler. They are aware of the transfer of reading to 
other courses and kno*. that once they have entered a reading course, 
they id..U receive a program of instruction that is highly Individualized 



and tailor made to their unique interests and needs, and abilities. The 
reading program courses provide instant success for the student because 
he oon^tes against himself with appropriate* graded materials suJIted 
for his level and his instructional needs. Evidence of this student 
awareness is indicated in surveys and feed-back from nreaton Bigh School 
graduates via interviews and personal contacts. 

At this timer should be re-enqphasized that our approach to 
reading is developmental, not remedial. Developmental reading starts 
the student at his present level and develops him to his pti^tiaX. 

Three non-graded, phase-elective developnentsl reading courses are 
presently offered. Basic Reading Skillp is a i^ae one and two course 
elected by those students vito feel the' ive serious deficiencies in their 
. reading skills. Reading Techniques is a phase three, four, and five 
course elected by those students vHiq feel they are average or better 
than average readers. Advanced Reading Technioues is a phase five course 
designed for the superior reader \Aio is inclined to attend college. The 
course instruction stresses reading Concepts, reading habits, and study 
sldlls. Perceptual training is assisted with the use of taohistosooplo 
reading machines. Additional reading machines are used as a tool and 
not as an end result to the reading process. Diagnostic pre- and poet 
tests are administered to measure growth. In Basic Reading Skills , the. 
Nelson Reading Test, Forma A and B, and/ox tihe Oates-McOlnntte Test are 
used. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Forms A and B, are used in Bmetdin^ 
Techiiiques and Advanced Reading Techniques. In addition, informal 
diagnosis aucU as interest inventories, reading information sheets, and 
teacher observations are utilized to measure attitudlnal and behavioral 
change. * 

After discussing the results ox the initial diagnostic tests with 
the students, four small groups of four to eight students each are 
established. After a two-week orientation to the reading lab, each 
student receives a weekly schedule that allows him to work from his 
own level, at his own pace, in a non-threatening, self-competitive 
situation for 12 weeks. The main areas of Instruction sround which these 
courses operate that will be discussed are: 1) vocabulary development; 
2) comprehension skiUsj J) rate building? 4) auditory skillsf 5) study 
skills, and; 6) recreational reading. 

The auditory and study skills development aspect of th» program are 
essential. One station in our 'reading center is the Listening Poati 
Here, students listen to a variety of tapes through headsets. Tapes and 
related workbooks provide the students with lessons in various compre- 
hension techniques, such as getting the main idea of sentences and 
paragraphs, or how to read teyctbooka allows for the transfer of this 
skill to the content areas of ether courses. Students asem to enjoy 
this activity. 
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Another station in the reading crnter io the study ski31a 
table. At this station, further exercises in dome of the concepts 
introduced in the tape presentationfl are provided* In addition to 
thiSj there is work with vocabulary building and advancing word 
attack skills, primarily structural and contextual analysis of words. 

One device that we use in this aspect is the 100,000 Word chart, 
which teaches prefix and root word nanipulation. The EDL Word Clues 
Books present approximately 500 words a semester. The remainder of 
the time at the Study Skills table is devoted to the teaching of 
those specialized reading skills needed in various aotsdemic areas 
puch as science, math, literature, and social studies, '^ne such 
study iechnique is the SQ3R Method. SQ3R stands for s' y, question, 
read, recite, review. The primary purpose, of this tec. ice is to 
give the student a clear out, relevant purpose for reading. 

Another station is the Aud-X which is* a device for teaching 
basic word attack skills and is very effective for the n*n-reader 
through the sixth grade reading level. The variety of listening, 
look-ing:, and completion exercises provided by this format has proven 
useful. This Aud-X activity can be operated independently. 

The controlled reader is a machine that is used in the reading 
courses to help students ^jncrease their reading speed and comprehension 
levels. Because a line of text is exposed for only a short period 
of time, reading speed in increased due to a reduction in the number 
of fixations and regressions per line. The Controlled Reader Sr. ij 
designed for small group work, while the Controlled Reader Jr. is 
designed for individual use. The SQ^R Survey Method And vocabulary 
study are used before fi^ch session to aid i:\ comprehenaion. Following 
the sesnion with the machines, a te:i question comprehension quiz is 
taken. After this, a timed reading from Simpson's Better Reading Books 
1, 2, or 3 is given to encourage transfer of speed to the printed page. 
These activities are done twice a week on alternate days for a 12 week 
period within the weekly schedule concept. 

The Craig Reaf'er is a machine designed for use by an individual 
to increase his reading rat>e and com^jrehension levels /ill levels of 
comprehension ability can be served since the slides are progrananed 
from the early elementary level to that of an adult. Like the control- 
led reader, fixations and regressions are i^educed. In addition, the 
Craig Reader program includes tachistoscopic training slides' wliich are 
used for visual training prior to the reading slide session. Following 
the machine -^ork, a timed reading from either the Craig Reading Improve- 
ment Book, or Simpson's Better Reading Books is administered' to insure 
transfer of speed and comprehension to the printed page, as with the 
Controlled Reader, The Crdfe Reader is niso used twice a week on alter- 
nate days within the weekly schedule concept. 



On« ooDoem for reading skills classes is the assessment of 
grades* The following evaluative prooedure has worked very effeot« 
ively at Treaton liigh School* First i the daily reading and study 
skills developed in the reading classes within the small groups 
according to the weekly sohedul« concept are self •corrected and 
recorded individually on progress charts. These skill activities 
ccmivise of the student grade » and adt as a progressive record 
for both the student and the teacher* This structured format 
provides the student with initiative plus laaiedidte reinforoenent 
as they can see their progress daily, and can compete against 
th^Bselves with their previofis scores* Secondf students oust nake 
a 'transfer of learned skills to their independent reading situations 
for enjoyment* Self-selection of novels is stressed by using a 
survey technique with which students receive a good overview of the 
novel and know wh<»ther they will enjoy rdading it* Students can 
pick up a book of their choice from the drugstore p library, or home, 
aktm through 15 pages or so, and tell in 5 minutes whether they will 
enjoy Jt or not, 

Reading in the novel, which comprises the other of their 
grade, is done for 1? minutes a day, and a two or three sentence 
summary of the reading is recorded on a daily reading Journal. The 
daily reading Journal provides an Inmediate comprehension check of 
the material read, and helps develop the habit of reading each day. 
Note, this is the only homework assignment in the reading classes, 
that of reading in a novel ^f their choice for 15 minutes each day 
during the seraester. The students are taught to eowt out 15 pages 
and put a book marker at the end of the 15 page count. The objective 
is to attempt to read a page per minute within 15 minutes. If they 
can accomplish this task, they are reading close to 300 words per 
minute, which will lend itself easily to reading 20 novela per year* 
This teeihniQue must be taught to insure transfer of skills to a 
life style of reading for enloyment. 

The two above mentioned sspocts of evaluation work because they 
provide a daily and weekly continuity for all %he students and make 
the learner independent and orgnaized dOe to '-he structured format* 

iaeyond this, the students quickly see that so many reading acti- 
vities completed means a ceetain grade on the report card. All 
reading tasks are assigned at each individual's reading level. In 
reality, each student is graded on the energy he puts into improving 
hie reading aoility. For the first time, a poor reader can get a 
high grade in English which he knows he has enmed on the same 
measurement as the better reader in class, 

Reading courses in the Trenton Adult Education Programs are 
also offered to students enrolled in high school evening classes for 
credit, and also to adiats who wish to improve their reading abilities 
and tochniqu^s. Adiat Basic Education reading classes that are 
Federally and State funded for adults over the age of 16 and reading 
below a 7th grade level can aleo be incorporated into the reading center. 
Type A students and hard of hearing students have also taken a dvantge 
of the reading classes. Initial expenditures for a reading laboratory 
may appear to be elaborate, but when one considers the number of daytliae 
and evening students that can be serviced, the cost is really minimal. 
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In addition to their regular high school program, those student^ 
vibo were reluctant to read are reading more. 

Reference has been made a number of times earlier to the i .ot 
that the entlj;* Language Arts curriculum is quite different hert it 
Trenton, It is. Technically, it is called a non-graded, phase- 
elective currloulum. Non-graded simply means that the students ..re 
not grouped into grade levels for inatitniction. Any student can -lect 
almost any of the courses in the curriculum whether he be a Preohmen, 
Sophomore, Juniqr» or Senior^ Phasing is simply placing a number 
from 1 to 5 on courses to tell the students how difficult they are, 
S^bclag the cost difficult. Electing refers to the fact that any 
student is free to choose almost any course in t e curriculum && 
long as it suits his needs, abilities, and interests, 

heading is very critical to this curriculum. Since it is being 
taught with great skill, it is very well received by our students. 
Our three classes are: 1) Basic Reading Skills for the non-reader and 
poor reader where we attempt to limit the class size to l8 students 
for more individual help. 2) Reading Techniques for the average 
reader who wishes to improve his skill, possibly to the college level, 
with a class size of 25 students. And 3) Advanced Reading Techniques 
for the superior reader who is interested in developing his college 
level skUls even fivther in the reading lab, again with a class size 
of 25 students. Students .who elect a reading class are guided to the 
proper s^se level by their teachers, counselors, and quite often by 
parents. Approximately 50 students may mis-elect out of the several 
hundred vrtio. take reading classes each year. The flexibility built 
into the ourricult.Tn allows these students to be re-scheduled into the 
proper classes. 

This is the era of accountability. Therefore, an analysis of 
reading data should be conducted to determine the degree mo which 
students have demonstrated measured growth in the key areas of 
vocabulsry, comprehension, rate, study skills, and reereatioia.<il 
reading. This evaluation would prove whether or not students ..re 
leax3iing how to read more skillfully as a consequence of having taken 
a reading course. 

Perhaps the following behavioral hypothesis or objective that 
was utilized in a recent studj,- might be of help to you.The 200 students 
in Reading Techniques during the fall semester at Trenton High School 
rfill demonstrate evidence of growth in vocabulary, comprehension, and 

« i^^^*^ minute;, as measured by the pre- and post tests on 
JnLnS!^"'^ Reading Tests, Forms A and B. Renponsas on the informal 
inventories will reveal the affective growth. 

This evaluation did demoi^trate that students are learning how 
to read more skillfully as « direct consequence of having taken 
Reading Techniques. Statistical data indicated that this course 
successfully changes achievement level. One indication is the vocabulary 
growth shown in one semester with a pretest grade equivalent of 11.5 
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and a poot teat of 12,2 s » S**^ ^^^^ months in one semeeter. 
The data revealed 'pompreh&nsion growth from the pretest 10,9 
grade equivalent to 11.8 on the post teat, a gain also of nine 
months ♦ Overall rate gains increased from a pretest of 26k WIM 
to a puat test of 42^ VIK. The statistical growth was reinforeed 
with student attitudinal inventoriee. 'Students felt they were below 
average,. 5.21, in vocabulary at the beginning of the cota*8e. By the 
end of the course, they felt they were average, to high, average, 4.50, 

The Administration of Trenton High 3oh<>ol ia ^esy impressed 
with the success and the reaultt* of the Tranton High School Reading 
Center, ^e staff at large is very supportive of the reading service 
provided. They can definitely observe the impiwements of their own 
students reading ability in their own classroom, regardless of the 
academic area. A good reader should- btroome an melXent learner. 
Since the inception of this jjeading concept, approj±nately 5f000 
day time students have elected one of the three reading courses fo*' 
Biglieh credit. The students have been motivated to read much more 
end with more efficiency. Due to a recent evaluati- study, ti5^ of 
200 Reading Techniques students agree with the etate.«isnt that they 
are better readers now than at the beginning of the course. 

A significant aspect of this imique program is that the reading 
instructors In the lab affect the ^Aole language artp program. Other 
courses in the curriculum now concentrate on teaching specialised 
reading skills related to their content area. Students expand breadth 
and depth reading in courses like Iddividualized Reading, for example, 
and over 20 literature courses develop in different ways, more 
sophisticated comprehension and interpretation skills as they are 
related to their content. 

To find out more about the curriculum on the whole, you might 
wish to acquire a copy of the document from Trenton High School called 
Project APEX - A Non-Oraded Phase-Elective English Curriculum.- If you 
are interested in developing a. reading program elrollar to the one 
described here, however, it should be stressed that it is not necessary 
to adopt the whole non-graded curriculum that we have in order to do so. 
The reading courses can be impl^aented in any type of curriculum. There 
are some helpful steps involved in implementing auch a reading program 
or any educational implenentation which you might want to consider: 

1. Define and write up the reading course with the needs of 
' your students in mind. 

2. Write up a ciearly defined proposal before attempting a move. 

5, Conduct a student survey examining their needs and interests 
for such a eoiu*ae. . 

4. Tabulate the results and present to your local board of 
education with your written proposal for its implementation 
and projected cost for aach : program. 



5* All times koap the ooia&uniofitlon op««i vttth your iooaX 
buildlngt teaohars, administration , and the 8upex*intendent 
as to your program^- 



♦6» If possible, have the reading oovirse offered as an elective 
^l^ish ooursft with credit* 

Redding, in short, is very alive here at Trenton and vfe are very 
«»oited about it. Students are reading mor^ and likine it better and 
doing it with muoh more i^kiXl* Ve heartily encourage you to develop 
a reading program of your own. It is well worth it. 



• Por further information about the implementation of a readlns 
program, refer to Appendix # 1, A CQMPHEKEN3 IVE HEADING HtOQ RAM 
FOR THE SECONDABY: SCaiOQL. ' 
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* DESCRIPTION or EVAmATIQN 

t 



In the traditional curricixYum in moet school, students have reacted 
to reading classes oh a lukewars^ basi^* Because of the stigma of being 
selected for a reading course or having reading required for certain 
grade levels dtie to reading deficiencies, a negative attitude is often 
present. This is understandable, since such classes deal primarily 
with remedial approach reading, rather than a developmental reeding 
approach* After seven years of operation, it has been found that 
because students have the opportunity to select reading classes i. with 
the help of teachers, counselors, other students and p*ii.^eats, based on 
their abilities, interests, and needs, a very positive attitude toward 
the reading program has developed,* We have provided instruction for 
approximately 5000 students in the reading courses over a seven year 
period. Currently, 665 students are enrolled in the reading program 
for the 197>74 school year. Notably, enrollment has not fallen below 
600 students per year since the prograc's inception. 



V 



1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1975 1974 Total of 
10^12 lQ»lg ?fy**» yftflrfl 



Basic Reading 

Skills 121 91 149 155 176 154 163 1009 



Heading 

Techni<juea 220 ?>79 357 7^'~ 571 442 494 405 3508 

Advanced Reading 

Techniques 25 28 4? 50 4^ 195 



TOTAL 220 425 476 891 726 665 698 609 4710 



Additional day-time special education. Type and hard of hearing 
classes? evening speed reading, adulc ossic education, and high school 
completion courses have been serviced by our reading labs. Thus, the 
total number of people? t^sing our reading improvement service is well 
over 5»000. 



♦ Refer to the book A PE£: A NDNQRADED PHASE-E15CTIVS ENGLISH CURRICULIM 
for more izaformation about the ctu^riculum as 0 whole. 
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Our reading prosrara has served as a model for schools within and 
outside the state of Michigan. Many visitors have come to see the 
reading laboratories and to discuss the possiblities of estr.blishing 
such prosraras in their owi; schools, as districts re-evaluate their 
priorities. Both affluent and poorer districts have seen the 
possibilities a laboratory provides for developnent of skills at any 
readi:ig level. Olhere are two main questions oonmonly asked by 
visitors. The first is: How do you know how much the students are 
growing? Since reading improvement is readily measurable, most 
visitors are encouraged. 

The second question iss What happens to students' reading 
abilities when they leave the reading class? The focus of this report 
is to answer that question. Included will be recorded data based on 
the following- studies $ 



STUDY if 1 I Reading Techniques Comparative Study (1972-73 

10th, 11th, 12th grades). 



STUDY # 2 i Reading Techniquea Evaluation (9th grade only- 
separate run from #1 - 1972-73). 

STUDY # 3 $ Basic Reading Skills Evaluation (Qth, 10th. 11th. 
12th - 1972-73). 



«STUDY i k i Pollow-Up Longitudinal Study (10th, IXth, 12th— 
comparison of 1971-72 and 1973-7^ same students). 



• Refer to Appendix # 2, AN SmUATION OP READim TECHNIQUE S. A 
SECONDARY R EADING COURSE , tbb f^iyhh^r i«^n.^x>^4^.^ * 
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VOCABUIAHY 

(Nelson-Denny Test Hesults 
expressed in grade eijuivalents) 



Cognitive 

Study # 1 



1. Mean score of all studr-nts 

2. Median score of al] students 
3» Seniors mean 

4. Seniors median 

5. Juniors mean . 

6. Juniors median 
?• Sophomores mean 
8. Sophomores sedian 
9* Bffale students mean 

10. Male students median 

11* Female students mean 

12 • Female stu.dents median 



:io.. 



3Z 



Ml 



XL 



ML 



— XQ>.7^ 
—11.5,... 

— 10. a, 

20,1 „„ 



Post t.ftfft 



Gain in 

«5 nmt.hft 





mo*. 




■Lo. mp^ 




12. mo. 








^ mo. 




6 mo. 


11.7 






24^mo. 


IP.O 




-.12.? 


1£Ljqo,.„. 


_ 11.7 


13 .niflu^ 







Study /It 



Techniques Comparative Study 
(1972^73 10th, nth, 12th grades). ^ 
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CQMPHEHEKSION Cogitlve 

Study # 1 

(Nelson-Denny Test Results 
•xpressed in grade equivalents) 







T.&tal 


Pretest 


Post test 


1. 


Mean score of all students 




20.7 


X1.7 




Median score a?l students 


ll*? 


10.7 


12.0 


3. 


Seniors mean 


10 






4* 


Seniors median 


I0-. 




1?.4 • 


5. 


Juniors mean 


?2 


10.6 


T 1 ..1 


6. 


Juniors median 


?2 


,, 1Q.7 


IQ>9 


7. 


Sophomores mean 




10.6 




8. 


Sophomores median 


71 


10.7 




9. 


Kale students mean 


66 


lo.a^ 




LO. 


B/Iale students median • 


66 


10.7 




.1. 


Female students mean 


- .47,. 


10. 






Female students median 


,47- 







Study /Is Reading Techniques Comparative Study 
(1972-73 10th, 11th, I2th grades). 
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(Kelson-Benn^ test resalt* 
•3[prtBs«d in zmw seora) 



1. Mean score of mil students 

2* Kedisn score of sll students 

3* Seniors mean 

4* Seniors medisn 

5* Juniors mean 

6. Juniors median 

7 Sophomores mesn 

f . Sophomores median 

9* Male students mean 

10. Kale students medisn 

11* Female students mean 

12. Femmle students median 



-00. 
-JUL 



32 



JO, 



.ESQ. 



22SL 



255. 



23a. 



2SL 



22L 



AM. 



m ^ 



22,6 , ^.A25. 



AS5. 



3n. 



M2. 



_232 
-204 

-222. 
-232 
-224 

-262.' 



Study /Is Readinf Techniques Qomparative Study 
(1972-73 lOth^ llth» 12th grades). 
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Iffective 
Study / 1 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBIE 
How do you feel about your ability to handle words 
.that are unfamiliar to you in your reading? 

(Items 60 * 61) 





Mean 
Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Tory 
Strong- 












471? 




Pi; 


Pa«t teat 


4 »64 






3% 


42% 


45^ 


ll^C 



COMPBBHBKSIQN 

How about your ability to imderatand i^at you read and 
remember it? 

dteaa 62 & eji) 







1 


? 




A 


•5 


6 . 




Mean 
Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Above 

Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 












, ?Qi 




J^ftfit teit 


4.66 




2% 





-^2% 


40^f 





SATE 

How do you feel about how fast you read? (rate) 

(Itemo 64 & 65) 





Mean 
Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


. 1 ft.. — 

Average 


1 P— - T,, „ , 

Above 
Average 


Very 
Strong 








7% „ 


'■54^ 




?2!? 




^»at tftit 




• 




% 


1 efo 


4Si_ 





Affective 
Study / 1 



STUDY SKJIlg 

How do you feel about your ability to study efficiently? 

(Items 66 & 67) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 







1 


2 




.„, 4 


•5 


. 6 




Mean 


Very 


Weak 


Below 


Average 


A!>ove 


Very 




Average 


Weak 




Average 




Average 


Strong 


Pretest 


3.50 




17^ 




41^ 




2% 


Post test 


4.53 




556 


4^ 


42%. ■ 


41^ 


11% 



BEGBEkHUQUAL ACTIVITIES 

Other than assigned reading, how do you feel about yoxir 
recreational reading habits? 

(Iteiis 68 & 69) 







1 


2 




4 


5 


6 




Mean 


Very 


Weak 


1 Below 


Average 


— ... — ..^ 
Above 


Very 




Average 


Weak 




Average 




Average 


Strong 


Pretest 


5.50 


19^^ 


15^ 


14^ 


21^ 


19% 


14^ 


Post te»t 


4.68 




3%. 




25% 


3e% 


24^6 



BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 



COtlHSB EVAIPATIOlir 



.Effective 
Study / 1 



70» This was one of. my best classes* 

1 3^ a- i 



Mean 
Average 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Disagree 



Ho 

Opinion 



Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 



5.35 



23f 



29% 



71 «. This was one of ay worst classes* 



Hean 

ATcragt? • 


1 Strongly 
[ Disagree 


Disagree 


Nq 

Opinion 


1 

Agree 


r : 1 

Strongly 
Agree 


2.55 


26^6 


44* 


15* 


9* 


6* 


72. I liked this clasa^ but I didn*t change «y reading 
sr study habits. 




1 • 






4 


«5 


Mean 
Average . 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2*34 


21?^ 


48* 


19* 


11* 


2* 


75. This was not one of my favorite classes, but it was 
still a valuable one* 




1 


? , ,„ 


,.„ 5 


,. 4 




Mean 
JLXfrage 


Strongly 
Diaftgre» 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agre« 


5.64 


2% 


12* 


24* 


46* 


17* 


74# This class was okay. 










1 




3 


4 


5 . 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.81 


2% 


2* 


18* 


67* 


11* 
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IffeettTe 
Study f 1 



,T5 1 like readiuf better now than at the befinnin« 
or the oourae* 















■eaa 

Iverafe 


Strongly 
2)isagree 


Maagree 


r ' 1 

No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


5.56 






30?6 


26^ 


26^ 


76,. I feel that 1 a» a better reader now than at 
beginninir the eourse. 


th* 






z 








Eean 
Irerage 


Strongly 
Disagree 


IHsagree 


Ho 

Opinion 


j;gree 


1 5 • 

Strongly 
Agree 


4*27 




2^ 


2* 


57S6 


585f 
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Affective 
Study # 1 



o 
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o 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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SEST COPY AVAILABLE 



VOCABUIARY 

(Ke] aon-Dermy Test Resulta 
expressed in grade equivmlents) 



Study # 2 





• 


- T^otal 


itffitest 


Post t^pt 


(Jain 1n 








-.rr.Ag 




14 me. 




Median score of all students 


110 








5. 


IHale students mean 









- 15 mo. 


4. 


BSale students median 


„, 






, 21 no. 


5. 


Female student? mean 




* 


10. R 


_ l B _mo. 


•5. 


Female students median 


■■-48 




10.2 


12 JBO* 



Study # 2 s Reading: Techniques Evaluation (9th ijrade only) 
Separate run from Study # 1 1972-73 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

COMPaEKENSION 

(??el8on-3)enny Test Resultt 
expressed in grade equivalents) 



Cognit5 v» 
Study # 2 







?Qt a1 


Pretoat 


Post t^^t 


Gain in 
5 ffion th a 


It 


Mean score of all students 


HQ 




10^£,.. 


^? BO. 

1.1 mot 


2* 


Hodian score of all students 




— QU2 




3. 


Kale students mean 




9.4 


10. •) 


4. 


Kale students median 


_ ,62 


e>9 


10. «5 


1^ mO. 


5» 


Female students mean 




9.4 . 


10.8 


T4 mo. 


6. 


Peaale students median 




. e.9 


20.9 


,20 ffiC. 



Study # 2 r Reading Techniques Evaluation (9th grade only) 
Separate run froa Study # 1 - 1972-75 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



RATE 



Cognitive 
Study / 2 



(Nelson-Benny Test Results 
expressed in raw score) 



1» Mean score of all students 

2. Median score of all students 

3. Vale students mean 
4» Male students median 

5. Penale students mean 

6, Penal e c-MAdents median 



Total 



HQ 

4,8 



Pfeteat 
211 

218 

Z07 „ , 



201. 



440. 




4?5 


2X8 






A so 


24? 



gQ6 
.2M 



Study # 2 r Reading Techniques Evaluation C9th grade only) 
S^parate run from Study # 1 - 1972-75 
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BEST COPY AVAllABli AJiiiiTimis isvemtohsl 



AffeotlY# 

Study / 2 



How do you feel about your ability to handle wo«Ib 
that are unfaniliar to you in jsour raading? 

Clt^b 60 ft 61) 





Mean 
Iverafe 


Tory 
Weak 


leak 


BbIow 
iTarace 


Agrafe 


IbaTe 
ATeragii 


Vary 
Strong 


Pretest 










55# 






Past teat 


4.63 






3^ 


391t 


51* 


7f 



m 



Haw about your ability te mderatani id&at y«u raad ami 
reMember it? 

(Xtema 62 & 63) 





■aan i 
Average 




Weak 


Below 
A'verage 


A^erafa 


■ 

AHava 
Average 


^ ' — "■■ "■ I'll ' 

Tery | 
Strong J 


Pretest 


3.74 




8* 


26^ 


47* 


15* 


. 3* 


Past teat 


4.66 






5* 1 


38* 


3T* 


16* 



Bdw da you faal about how f sat you read? Crate) 

ateaa 64 8t 65) 





Awmge 


Dexy 
Vaak 




Itelaw 
Awtrtga 


Average 


1 31 . 

ATWVW 

ATsrag e 


Tery 
Straag - 


l^tast 


3 •SI 




12* 


32* 


37* 


14* 


2* 


l^at teat 


4*91 




X* 


I* 


29$ 


49* 


25* 
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3EST COPUVAiiABLE sT?TmY Rtnus Affective 

Study # 2 

How do you feel al)out your ability to study tff icieatlyt 

Citems 66 & 67) 





Average 


Veiy 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


ABove 
Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 


3.75 






20^ 




15* 


1* 


Pest test 


4,61 






5* 


45* 


40* 


11* 



BBCmkglQlU I^ AGTTVT'PTgg 

Other than assigned readings how do you feel about your 
recreational resading habits? 

(Items 68 69) 







1 


2 


7 










Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Aieerage 


Above 
Average 


Tery 
Stroxxg 


Pretest 


5»40 


14* 


n* 


25* 


52* 


12* 


7* 


Pest test 


4 ..60 


1* 


4* 


15* 


25* 




24* . 



BEST COPY AVAilABLE 



COUESE EYAIUATIOy 



70,. This was one of my best classes. 



AiTecxi"\?e 
Study # 2 



Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.42 




18^ 


25^ 


45^ 


9^ 



71 • This was one of my worst classes. 





1 


2 








Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


J ^ . 

Agree 


J 5 J 

Strongly 
Agree 


2.21 


21^6 


51^ 


20^ 


65^ 


2?g 



72. I liked this class, but I (3ida*t change my reading 
or study habits. 



Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2.14 


2-5$ 


55* 


11* 


10* 


2* 



75. This was not one of my favorite classes, but it was 
a valuable one* 



Kean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.60 


4* 


14* 


17* 


53* 


13* 



74. This class was okay. 



Kean 

Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


. No 

Opinion 


Agrpe 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.81 


2* 


6'* 


12* 


69* 


11* • 
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Affective 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE Study # 2 

•I like reading better now than at the beginning 
of the course. 



1 O % A . 


^ — . 


■ 

ISean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.82 








421( 

1 ! 


28* 


76. I fee 
begin 


1 that I a« a better 
nixig of the course* 


reader now than a1 


; the 


Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


> Disagree 


Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


4.32 


1^ 


5* 


3« 


42* 


50* 
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(Nelson-Denny Test Results 
expressed in grade equivalents) 



Cognitive 
Study If 3 







Total 


Pretext 




Gain in 


1. 


Mean score of all students 


74 . 


7.Q 


ft 7 


B aio - 


2. 


Median score of all students 


7A 






7-JtO. , 


3« 


Senior mean 


1 








4. 


Senior median 


1 








5. 


Juniors mean 


A 






— 2_JB0« . 


6. 


Juniors median 


A 


n»Q,, , 





7 mo. 


7. 


Sophomores mean 










8. 


Sophomores median 


1^ 








9. 


Male students mean 




7.7 


ft. A 


7 ma 


10. 


Male studpnts median 






— 


— 8 HQ» 


11. 


Female students mean 


,19 




_ — 9.4 


10 mn. 
12 »o. 


12. 


Female students median 






- 9.5 


13. 


Freshmen mean 








9,110. 


14. 


Freshmen median 


^,6 




8.6 ,„ 





Study / 3 t R^adfng SkUls E?valuation 

(9th, 10th, 11th, I2th grades - 1P72-.73) 
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COMPHEHMSIQN 

(Nelson-Denny Test Results 
expressed in grade equ-! velents) 



CoFniti-ve 
Study ^ 3 







Total 




JEcat,, teal 


Sain in 
5. monthj 


1. 


aiean score oi ail students 


■.,74 






-7. mo. 




xvieaian .^core oi all students 


-74 


7.^ ., 




12 mo. 




Qcaioi' mean 


. , 1 


10. 


10,4 






uenxor in 601 an 


-,-1 


, lO.-?,.,,, 






5. 


vw4»ij.ux^0 B(i©an 


d 




■ 10. C! „. 


.-2.7. mo. 


6. 

• 


uu^Lxux^s ineaian 


. 4 , 


^.6 




41 mo. 









™9.0 


9.{^ 


— &-Slfi.-. 


8. 


Sophomores median 


-A 7,- ... 


9^7 






9. 


Freshmen mean 




- 6. a • 


7.R 


7 nio,,_ 


10. 


Freshmen median 


„ "^e 




7.7., 


^2 mo. 


11, 


Male students mean 




... e.9,_ 


7.7 


8 mo . 


12. 


Male students median 


„ ^5 


.,-.6.^ 






13. 


Female studf^nts mean 


,.,,19 , 




~ 6.7 




14. 


Feicale students median 


19 .. 


. 8.9,_ 




4 



HealLf ?es?f ^^"^ * ^^^^ on the Nelson 



Study #3 5 Basic Reading Skills Bvaluatiorx 

K^th^ 10th, 11th, 12th grades - 1972-73) 



o 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

UlimPt. INVENTORY 
VOCABUIAHY 



Affective 
Study § 5 



How do you feel about your ability to handle word? 
that are unfa»iliar to you in your leading? 

(Items 60 & 61) 





ISean 
Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


B^low- 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Very 
Strong ^ 


Pretest 


2.94 


8^ 


20^5 




26^6' 






Fast test 


3*92 


1^6 


5$ 


16^ 


54^5 


231^ 





nniiraiMTOiRTnw 

Bov about your ability to understand i^at yoa read and 
reseaber it? 

CXtess 62 4k 63} 



• 


Kean 
Average 


Ve;ry 


Weak 


Belon 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Very- 
Strong 


Pretest 


2.T1 




3056 




20f 






Pest test 


4»01 I 




1$ 




45J5 


. 27?^ 


41J 



9ov da yva fs«l about how fast you r«ad? Crate) 

Citeas 64 ft 65) 







I 


2 






«5 






Veaa 
Average 


Vexy 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
i Average 


Aver«gi» 


Above 
Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 


2*50 


1916 




3616 


1416 


316 




Pest test 


4.03 




756 


U56 


5616 


2256 


356 
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BEST COPY AVAiLABlE 

SXUDX SKILLS 

How do you feel about your ability to study efficiently? 

(Items 66 & 67) 



Affective 
Study # 5 





BSean 
Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average ' 


Above 
Average 


Veiy 
Strong 


Pretest 


2.55 


1235 




30^ 




3?6 




P«8t test 


3.77 




9% 


19?6 




22% 





RBCfiEATIOKAL ACTIVITIES 

Other than assigned reeding^ how do you feel about 
your recreational reading habits? 

(Items 68 & 69) 





Mean ' 
Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Ave* ag^ 


Above 
Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 


2.40 


2e% 


32^& 


26^6 


U% 


3% * 




P»st tes^ 


3.55 


0$ 


use 


23% 


36^6- 


19% 


3% 
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BEST COPY AVAIU^BLE 







COUHSE BVAIUATIOK 


• 


. Af f ect5 ve . 
Study # 3 


fU« Tnxs 


was one of my best classes. 


















Average 


Strongly 
« Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


strongly 
Agree 


3.41 








47^6 


11* 


71 • This was one of 


ay worst classes* 
















<; 


Mean 
Airerage 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2»14 






1B% 


5* 


5* 


72 » I liked this class, but I didn*t change ny reading 
•r study hahits* 




I 


• ? 




4 




Ueaxi 
Average 


Wrongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2*75 




74^ . 




15* 


5* 


73» Ihie was not one 
still a valuable 


of my favorite classes ^ but it was 
one* 




I 


? 


. 3 . 






Hean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


J 4 ■ 

Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 






16^ 


3256 




5* 


74* This class was okay* 










I 


2 


31 






Kean 

Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


I * 
Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.91 


1^ 


456 


12* 


68* 


15* 



BEST COPY AVAILABIE Affective 

75, I like reading better now than at the befirminr ^'^'^^ ^ ' 
of the coui'se. 





• 1 








•5 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Stronfly 
Agree 


3-54 


5i 


15*^ 

— ^ 


31?6 • 


31?^ 


16^6 

^ /V 


76, T feel that T an a better reader now than at 
of the course. 


the beginning 






r.. ... ? 


, 3 


. . .. A 




Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Stroiagly 
Agree 


3.81 





1155 


15?^ 


5856 


16^6 
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BEST copy mmi£ 

(Nelson-Denny Test Results Study ^ 4 
expressed in grade equivalents) 

latal detest . Jost tspt iialxi Post t^^t r,nin 

1. Mean score of all students ^ 1?.4 Ila^i. ^ 

2. Jfedian score of all students 115 T?--^ 12B£. ' i^.n ^ 

3. Seniors mean • _2a lP.fi lo^p. ip.7 ^ 

4. Seniors median pa IP o 

5. Jioniors mean a? n ^ to « 

6. Juniors median 87 no no c 



7. Bfale students mean ^.t; 



8, Male students median 4s no to c ^ 

9. Female students mean f,7 10 fi too 
10. Pe»ale students median 6? ip a to c 



Study # 4 J Pollow-Up longitudinal Study 

l^d 1973 7I - compariW of 1971-72 

ana 1975-74 same studmts) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

fiOiiPBBWT^wsiQN Cognitive 
Study / 4 

(Nelson-'Denny Test Results ♦ 
expressed in grade equivalents) 

Post- 

'Po^ftl Pretest Vast teat SaiXl POBt tCBt. icAlA 
It Mean score of all students 11'^ iQ-fi U>8 IQma. 12^ — * Jem 

ft 

2. Median aoore of all students 112- 1Q»7 , IZmQ XSm* Ig,>8 



Study # 4 ? Pellew-up longitudinal Study 

ClOth, nth, 12th - coitparison of 1971-72 
and 1973-74 students) 



3* Senibrs mean , lQ,>a .. U«£i — li^fflfi.. 12>6 ' 

4» Seniors cedian 10 >2 IP^O Oftaia.^ IX^-.' JUnfi 

Juniors sean a? ,10,8 IX«£ Ifina. ^-2sfl 

6* Juniors median 87 , 10^7, , I2.Q l?mQ. 12«8 



7* Kale students mean , 4*^ , , ,XI,.g„ Zg»4 , I2ffia. ,„lg>7 J5m: 

8, Kale students median 4'>, U.I 12>8 17mO* -5ai 

9. Female students mean ,,,■£7, .■,JQ.>'?.. i£lSlQL. ia«2 -2m£ 

10. Female students median 67 „„10»2 , ^Q-Q JZffift. "^^-f^ 19m 
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BEST COPY WMU»^ 



RATE 



(NeXson-Denny Teat Results 
expressed in raw score) 



Cognitive 
Study # 4 











£o,alle,8,t 


Sain 


Poat« 
£Q£t teat 


CveraH 


1. 


Mean score of all students 




266 






ill O 




2. 


Kedian scox^ of allBtudents 








il ATI 

405 




3. 


Seniors mean 


28 


PA*? 


mo 


AUX 


ltd 


4. 


Seniors median 












5* 


Juniors mean 


87 


27A 


AAQ 


422 


148 


6. 


Juniors median 


87, 




_ A2«5 


17H 
-Xfii 


AO'S 


141 


7. 


Male students mean 




267 






8. 


Male students median 


43- 




42'5 




141 




Female students mean 




268 


4?1 


4?0 


-I'i? 


10. 


Feaale ^students median 




2*50 


. 4^8 „ 


. 401 


15^ 



Study 4 s Pollow-Up lonfritudinal Study 

(10th, 11th, 12th - comparison of 1Q71-72 
and 1973-74 students) 



o 
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BEST COPY ftVAllABlE 



AI!EITO3K INVENTORY 
VDCABUMRY 



Affective 
Study / 4 



How do you' feel about your ability to handle words 
are unfamiliar to you in your reading? 

Citeas 60 & 61) 



lat 





^ 1 P ^ A e 




Mean 

Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Very 
Stitong 


Pretest 


3»21 


6^ 


20% 




32% 


8* 


2% 


Pest teat 


4*50 


1* 


1% 


6% 


45* 


39* 1 


1 '^O* 



CQtllFRBHRNSION 

How about your ability to understand w&.at you read 
and remember it? 

(Items 63 & 63) 





1 2 Z A K r 




Mean 

Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 


3*32 


4* 


22% 


30* 


31* 


12* 


2* 


Pest test 


4.65 


1% 


1% 


3* 


36* 


52* 


9* 



BATE 

How do you feel about how fast you read? (rate) 

. (Items 64 St 65) 





Mean 
Average 


\ ^ 

Very 
Weak 


? „ 

Weak 


1 ^ 

Below 

Average * 


1 € 

Average 


AI>ove 
Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 


3.24 


958 


17* 


29* 


36* 


8* 


2* 


Pert teat 


4.83 




1* 


6* 


25* 


45* 


23* 
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• STUDY BKLlia Affective 
] Study # 4 

How do you feel about your ability to study efficiently? 

(Items 66 & 67) 



f 


Mean 
ATeraffc 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Very 
Strong 


Pretest 






15% 


29^ 


40^ 


lOi 


2% 


Post test 


. 4.45 




2$ 


7% 




37% 


9% 



iffiCREATIOI^AL READING 

Other than assigned reading, how do you feel abotit your 
recreational reading habits? 

(Items 68 4 69) 





Average 


Very 
Weak 


Weak 


■ Below 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Very 

Stron^r 


Pretest 


3.56 


13% 


19% 


23% 




15^ 


9% 


Post test] 


4.55 


2% 


3% 


10% 


33^ 


29?^ 


24% 



BEST COPY AVWIABIE 

COUBSE miitJAglON Affective 
Study § 4 

70 » This waa one of my best classes* 



1 9 T 1 «; 


Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 






2811 


23* 


34* 


6* 


71. This 


was one of my worst classes. 

- 1 9 A K 


HesiL 
Avejsftge 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disa4 ee 


Ke 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2^42 


155S 




19* 


10* 


6* 


72* I liKed thtis class^ but I didn»t ohaage wr. readinj: or 
study habits. 

1 9 ^ 1 c; 


Kean 

Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2»26 




53* 


u* 


13* 


2* 


73. This 
stil} 


was not one of ny favorite classes » but it was 
. a valuable one. 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.66 




15* 


13* 


52* 


18* 


74. This 


clase was okay. 

1 P -K A c 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Dlaagree 


Ko 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.67 


356 


11* 


16* 


60* 


■ — 4— 

12* 
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Affective 

Study f(f 4 

75, I like reeding better now than at the beginning of the course. 





1 






4 


5 1 


BSean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinicn 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


7.11 


H 


27% 




- 


10^ 

* — ^ 


* 

76. T feel that X am a better reader now 
•f the course. 


than at the beginning 




1 


2 








Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


. i> 1 

Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


4.10 


4^ 


3% 


7% 




57* 
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EVALIUTION OF TEST RESULTS 



VDCABULARY 



The primary objective in the teaching of vocabulary skills is 
to provide appropriate cJrill which increases the student's ability 
to handle words which are not totally known to the reader. The 
emphasis is in increasing vocabulary skills rather than just to 
increase the list of sight words known by the student. Thus, lab 
work includes drill in structural and contextual analysis of words. 
In this way, we attempt to get the student to predict with greater 
accuracy the meaning of an unknown word by reading the word in context. 

DISCUSSION OP B5SULTS 

CQGNITBnS. The vocabulary test of the Nelson and the Nelson- 
Denny reflects a goojd amount of growth generally. Study #1, the 
Reading Techniques Comparative Study, indicated an average growth of 
10 months. (Vocabulaiy growth tends to keep pace with the years in 
school. That is to say, that a student at grade level in reading 
ability will continue to increase one month per month in school). 
The "average" student in Study # 1 was at grade level. In a raraester 
it is reasonable to expect that he would grow five months. Study ff 2, 
9th grade only, shows an increase in vocabulary of 14 months. 
Study 3, the Basic Reading Skills Evaluation Study, which is of 
those students who are on an average a couple of years behind in 
reading, indicates that they approach gL-r^ie level, (Holding up the 
same yardstick as mentioned above, we would only expect pprhaps a 
two to three month .^ain). Study # 3 incioates an eight month gain. 
Study tf ^, the Pol*ow-Up Longitudinal Study, indicates that after 
the experience in the reading lab, the students progress at their 
normal rate. 

APFECTIVE. Much of reading ability really depends on how 
aggressive a reader is. CSenerally, a student who feels good about 
his ability to attack material is more successful than 9 student who 
feels inadequate. The affective measures reveal that we $re producing 
more aggressive readers. Study ^ 1 indicates that students felt loss 
than adequate in their ability to handle difficult worde when coming 
into the lab and better than average when leaving. Study # 2 concurs 
with Study ff 4. The Basic Reading Skills Study, Study 4 5, also 
indicates a gain but the level of adequacy is not felt as strongly 
as with the better readers. 



CpWausiONS. Every index used shows a real gain in vocabulary 
skill. Not only is real skill in attacking words gained in the lab, 
but also the skills learned are not lost when the student leaves the 
laboratory situation. 
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EVALU^ri' N OF TEST RESULTS 



If one can learn to retain more tnformAtion when rfidin.;: a 
passage* of ra&terial then we might conclude thnt ho htir increaEod 
his reading coniprehension. The comprehension test infitrurrient used 
operates on this principle; th^t is, the student reada a paragrsrh 
'and then answers questions about whrit he has read. 



DlbCU^SIt-I] OF RESULTS 

CCGNITIVS. Using this criteria measuring eo'nprehension, 
Study jjr 1 indicated a ten month gain and Study 2 indicated a 
12 month gain. Study ft 5, Basic Reading Skills, shov/ed a seven 
month gain vrith students »t and below c^ade level measuring a 
significant growth in comprehension. The Follow-Up Study, f^, 
indicates that ability in comprehension gained in the lab is retained 
after the student leaves the laboratory experience. 



AFFECTiVE , As with vocabularj' sld.ll, the attitude which the 
reader has in approaching material is very important. Our objective 
is to make the reader know he can read and understand if he is willing 
to use efficient reading techniques and apply himself to the reading 
task at hand. So we try to instill a pc ;itive approach as well as 
teaching methods that measure efficiency. The affective test results 
show significant gain in the attitude students have about thrir ability 
to understand what they read. Study # 1 shows that students felt 
slightly b*low average when entering the course and felt better than 
average when finished with the cou'-se. Study # 2 concurs • Study # 3 
showed that students who really felt inadequate about their ability 
to comprehend felt that they were about average at the end of the 
course. Study # k reflects the attitude of those gtud^^nts at the time 
they took the com'se. They, too, felt significantly better about their 
comprehension when finishing the course. 



CQMCIUSIONS , Our study reveals that we are deveVopirvg more 
aggressive readert; who are applying efficient reading tcchniQues to 
theiz reading teska with greater skill. 
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RaTE 



Rate skills are very important, but because of the publicity 
pi^omoted by eonmercial progranis in rate improvement, they are oftc<n 
misunderstood. Our v.ae of rate improvement amis helps students to 
feel more confident in their reading by knowing that they can apply 
appropriate speed to whatever reading task is assigned. 

If the best way to get the assignment done is to read for 
selective information, then our students hopefully can apply eppropriatfe 
speed to the task. Unfortunately, most of our students come into the 
lab with only two speeds $ slow and very slow. One of the main goals 
of our reading lab is to be in ard to provide to be in skii;L and ^» 
appropriately applied rapid reading,, 

DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

COGNITIVE . There can be little dcuot that the results of all 
studies indirectly are Significant, The statistical averages show 
that students read nearly twice as fast with an increase in comprehension 
in the Reading Techniques classes. (Studies # 1, # 2, the Readir^ Tech- 
niques studies show this) . Study # 4, the Pollow-Up LonRitudinal Study, 
shows that students lose a little of the speed after being out of the 
lab for a year and a half, but do, generally, hold on to most of their 
gain in rate. Study if 3, Basic Reading Skills, didn't generate rate 
gain scores. Out strategy for improving skill in reading in Basic is 
different than with better readers, so gain is not a significant nor 
appropriate measxare here. 



AgggCTIVE. Our students feel that they are faster readers when 
they leave the laboratory experience. This may account for the success 
of getting large numbers of students to continue to elect to avail 
themselves of experience in the reading lab. On all stuciiea the responses 
to the question asking about their Increase in rate showed eigniflcant 
gain, 

CONCLUSIONS. We 0re producing students who can read faster. 
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ISDJBCTION 



What vre wvkld like to do aa an erbonalon of thla longitudinal 
i^tudy la to run a control group within subject matter ootara^St comparing 
the abilities of students taking reading during the semester with thoae 
of students not taking reading within those subject matter areaa* 

In concluslont our projection for the future is to proceed in the 
direction of devising and implementing subject matter approaches based 
on the knowledgSf tecfanlqueSf methodologies^ and approaches gained 
from^the Trenton High School Reading Skills Program. 
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Let's face it, there is a stigma attached to most hign school 
reading classes today. These classes deal mostly in the remedial 
approach to reading, and the students who take these classes are often 
labeled "dumb, different, or slow" by other students and teachers. 
However, at Trenton High School, our reading courses are two of the 
most popular classes elected by students. Last year 850 students 
elected one or the other of these courses in our reading program as 
compared .to the fifty or more students who are usually selected for 
reading at other schools. These courses at Trenton High School 
are ranked in the top five of all forty elective English courses offered 
for semester credit. 

Often at other schools reading is attached to the special 
education program and when a millage is defeated, reading is usually 
eliminated. 'However, at Trenton, due to community acceptance and 
teacher and school support, our reading program is part of the 
language arts department and would be one of the last to be dropped ! 

One of the reasons 850 students did elect a reading class is 
that thty are aware of the relevancp of reading to other course work 
and the importance of reading ability in their own life styles. Evidence 
of thir^ student awareness is indicated in the results of student surveys 
and feed])ack from our graduates through interviews and personal contacts. 



At this time we should establish that our overall approach to 
reading is termed "developmental". "Remediation" is handled as well, 
but through individualized instruction within the courses. Developmental 
reading starts the student at his present level and extends him, i. e. , 
"developF." him to his potential. This potential is, of course, an 
individual trait based on I.Q., age, environment, etc. Grade level is 
not necessarily a factor. 

Developmental reading at the secondary level should be a part of 
a total elective English curriculum, if maximum success is to be achieved. 
"Students are motivated when they are free to study what interests them 
and when they are satisfying their immediate needs. " To insure the 
students* reaching their potential in reading skills, they must feel a 
need to improve these skills. 

The developmental reading program that will be discussed is 
part of a non- graded, phase elective English curriculum known as APEX. * 
Apex is an acronym for appropriate placement for excellence in English. 
"Non- grading means that freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors may 
be enrolled in any course since courses are not designated as 9th, 10th, 11th 
or 12th grade English. " "Phasing is simply the classifying of courses 
according to difficulty and complexity of skills and materials. It is 

*For further information about the curriculum as a whole, consult the 
book: APEX: A NONGRADED PHASE- ELECTIVE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 
Trenton High School, 2601 Charlton Road, Trenton, Michigan, 48183, 
$2. 00 per copy. 



nothing more than a way of putting handles on courses in order to 
Indicate their relative degree of sophistication. It should be made 
clear that the term "phasing" does not kpply to students. In order 
to avoid the possibility of stereotyping, an APEX axiom is that 
"courses are phased, not students". 



To develop courses and to assist in guidance, the following defini- 
tions are used: 



Phase 1 courses are designed for students who find 

reading, writing, speaking and thinking quite 
difficult and have serious problems with 
basic skills. 

Phase 2 courses are created for students who do not 
have serious difficulty with basic skills but 
need to improve and refine them and can do 
so best by learning at a somewhat slower pace. 

Phase 3 courses are particularly for those who have 
an average command of the basic language 
skills and would like to advance beyond these 
basic skills but do so at a moderate rather 
than an accelerated pace. 

Phase 4 courses are for students who learn fairly 

rapidly and have good command of the basic 

language skills. ^ 

Phase 5 courses offer a challenge to students who 

have excellent control of basic skills and who 
are looking for stimulating academic 
learning experiences. 

Elective means that the student can choose from a list of forty 

or more English courses on the basis of his or her abilities, interests 

and needs. Two of these possible electives are Basic Heading Skills and 



Reading Techniques, which are developmental reading courses. 



Basic Reading Skills is a. Phase 1 and 2 course. Ordinarily, this 
course is elected by those students who feel they have serious deficiencies 
in reading skills and who wish to develop these skills in a small class 
setting of fifteen to eighteen students Generally, we find that the student 
choosing Basic Reading Skills is two or more grade levels behind. 

Reading Techniques is a Phase 3, 4, and 5 course. Those students 
who feel they are average or better than average readers and wTio wish to 
refine and sophisticate their reading skills select this course. Class size 
ranges from twenty to twenty- eight students. The students who select 
Reading Techniques are usually reading at or above grade level. 

Since both courses are developmental, the methodology employed 
essentially the same. Diagnostic pre- tests and post- tests are 
administered. In Basic Reading Skills, the Nelson Reading Test, forms 
A and B, an*" r the Gates MacGinitie Tests, forms E IM and E are 
used. The Nelson- Denny Reading Tests, forms A and B, are used in 
Reading Techniques. In addition, informal diagnosis such as interest 
inventories, reading evaluation sheets, and teacher obser'/ation are 
utilized. After discussing the results of the initial diagnostic tests 
with the students, four small groups of four to eight students are set up. 
These groups are flexible and a high degree of individualization may 
occur with each. By means of programmed learning materials, reading 
machines, and individual instruction, the student is allowed to work from 



his own level at his own pace. Non- threatening self- com pet it ion has proved 
to be highly motivational for the students. 



The main areas of instruction around which these courses operate 

are: 

* 

(1) Vocabulary development 

(2) Comprehension skills (literal to interpretive) 

(3) Rate building 

(4) Auditory skills 

(5) Study skills 

(6) Recreational reading 

Vocabulary development is achieved through word analysis methods 
and unlocking meaning through context. Programmed learning is employed 
in the forms of the SRA Words series and the EDL Word Clues series. 

Comprehension and rate building skills are based on work with 
various reading machines that we have found to be high motivation devices 
for our high school students. Tachistoscopic training is used to introduce 
the machine work. An EDL Controlled Reader has been found lo be 
effective with small groups. Another advantage to this program is tuat 
the workbooks stress the SQ3R (Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review) 
method of study. Craig Readers and Controlled Reader Juniors are used 
for individualized work. Immediately following the machine work, timed 



readings from Elizabeth Simpson's Better Reading Books are done in order 
to insure transfer of skills from machine to the printed page. 

Auditory, or listening activities, are centered around a listening 
post. ^DL has several series of tapes that might be used. There are 
Listen and Read series for Basic Reading Skills (GHI-2 series) and for 
Reading Techniques (MN series). The Listen and Write series could 
also be used in the lower phased courses. 

Study skills centers on reading in the content areas: social 
studies, science, math, and literature. The SQ3R method is applied here 
as well as with the Controlled Reader. Nila Banton Smith's Be a Better 
Reader (books one through five) are used along with SRA Study Skills Kits . 

Fridays are generally set aside for recreational reading. The 
btudent using materials of his own choice (novels, magazines, newspapers, 
etc. ) attempts to apply the reading skills on which he has been working. 
In addition to this, students are encouraged to spend fifteen minutes per 
night reading from a novel and also to make brief journal entries on this 
reading. 

The first five activities discussed are conducted within four small 
group settings. Comprehension and rate-building skills are stressed two 
days per week oft alternate days. The listening post is used one day per 
week, while vocabulary and study skills work are employed together one 
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day per week. AU students are thus exposed to these areas of instruction 
in the course of any given week; the groups rotate daily. 



The following summaries describe the two reading courses 
currently offered at Trenton High School. 



ENGLISH 121 BASIC READING SKILL3 
(Phases 1-2) 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Basic Reading Skills is an individualized course to help you read 
with less difficulty. You will build vocabulary skills and develop your 
reading ability by improving speed and understanding. You will also be 
introduced to methods of studying assignments and improving your listen- 
ing habits. 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 



The student should have a desire to improve his reading skills. 
Generally, he will be reading below the 10th grade level and be experiencing 
difficulty handling reading material assigned at his grade level. Students 
reading above this level should be guided into Reading Techniques. A 
pretest in reading should be given to help make this distinction. Other 
factors to consider are the student's present grade level, achievement 
test scores, past performance, and teacher observation. Because of the 
individualization required at this level, class size should be held as close 
to 15 as possible. 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To develop individual success in reading for each student 
at his level. 

2. To develop comprehension in reading at the literal level. 

3. To increase sight and auditory vocabulary. 

4. To develop word attack skills. 

5. Tb develop a positive approach to study habits and skills. 

6. To encourage wide reading for pleasure. 
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CHIEF EMPHASES 

The Nelson Reading Test and/or Gates MacGinitie Reading Test 
will be given initially. Individual instruction with graded materials will 
be stressed. Exercises and activities designed to remedy specific 
difficulties in reading will be emphasized. Reading and study skills that 
should have been learned previously will be developed on an individual 
basis. 



8 (a) 



ENGLISH 341 READING TECHNB^IUES 
(Phases 3-5) 

Semester Course - English Credit 
COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Reading Techniques is a course for the average or good reader 
who wishes to improve his reading skills, study akais, and listening 
skills. The reading skUls of vocabulary, comprehension, and speed 
will be emphasized, as well as methods of reading more effectively in 
other course areas. 

ft 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should have a desire to improve his reading skills 
and study skUls. He should be reading at or above his grade level. 
Students reading below grade level should be guided into Basic Reading 
Skills. Superior students who appear to be reading above the twelfth 
grade level should be guided into Advanced Reading Techniques. A pre- 
test in reading wUl be given to assist in making these distinctions. (See 
Achievement I,evel for Basic Reading Skills). 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop reading power through vocabulary growth. 

2. To increase effective rate of reading (varying rate). 

3. To Improve comprehension (literal, interpretive, and 
critical) and retention of what is read. 

4. To increase general studying effectiveness by learning 
to point out main ideas, supporting ideas, and critical 
details. 

5. To increase abUity to read critically. 

To apply all skills studied in class to reading done in 
other classes. 

CHIEP EMPHASES 

The Nelson- Denny Diagnostic Reading Test will be administered 
initially. The basic method of study will be the SQ3R — Survey, (Question, 
Read, Recite, Review— method. Intensive vocabulary study will continue * 
throughout the course. Group work will be done with a controlled reader 
and listening post. Individual work will be carried out with Craig Readers, 
reading accelerators, and timed readings. 



The following pages represent the format that is used for both 
courses. The materials and approaches used are geared to the individual 
student's ability. MATERIALS 

EDL Controlled Reader, Filmstrips and Manuals 

AVE Craig Readers: Slides C-1, 2, 3B, VPR and workbooks 

SRA Reading Laboratory {reading levels 3 through 9) 

SRA Reading Accelerators Model IV 

AVE Tachomatic 150 (tachistoscopic vision training) 

with filmstrips 
EDL Listening program: Listen and Read and Listen and 

Write with listening tapes MN and GHI-2 series 
SRA Better Reading Books (1 - 2) , 
EDL Word Clues (programmed vocabulary development) 
SRA Words (vocabulary development) 
Tactics in Reading I (Scott, Foresman) 
Gates MacGinitie Reading Test (Forms E IM and 2M) 
Smith: Be a Better Reader (1-3) 

Thorndike Barnhart Basic Dictionary Skills Workbooks 
Scope M.igazine 
Literature Sampler 

A wide variety of paperbacks and magazines 
EDL Controlled Reader Juniors 
EDL Aud-X machine 

The Nelson^Denny Reading Test (Forms A & B) 
The Nelson Reading Test (Forms A and B) 

SEMESTER OUTLINE 

WEEK 1 

1. Administer the Nelson- Denny Diagnostic Reading Test for Reading 
Techniques classes or the Gates MacGinitie Diagnostic Reading 
Test for the Basic Reading Skill classes. 

2. Administer informal reading tests such as Reading Information 
Sheet, Interest Inventory, etc. 

WEEK 2 

1. Introduce survey method for novels (giving fifteen minute home- 
work assignments each day for the remainder of the semester). 

2. Discuss rationales for fifteen minute readings in novels that the 
students select and have the class read pass out "How to Find 

Ttrnf* to Rf>aH" 



3. Discuss the Daily Log Sheet and how to record daily from their 
novels. , 

4. Introduce Book Review Sheet. 

5. Introduce tachistoscopic training (fifteen minutes with 
Tachomatic 150). 

6. Present Study Habits (SQ3R method worksheet). 

7. Study vocabulary methods daily throughout the course (word 
attack method worksheets). 

WEEK 3 

1. Discuss diagnostic testing with students and group by grade level 
for vocabulary, comprehension and rate. 

2. Introduce syllabication principles and structual analysis ap- 
plication (100,000 word chart). 

3. Introduce context clues concept. 

4. L»i3cuss regression in eye mov^^nents (fifteen minutes with 
Taoiomatic 150). 

5. Introduce and discuss the relationship between vocabulary, 
comprehension, rate and study skills. 

6. Introduce survey methods using Listen and Read tape. 

7. Introduce EDL Word Clues book. 
WEEK 4 

.1 Discuss length of fixation in eye movements (fifteen minutes 
with Tachomatic 150). 

2. Emphasize the importance of defining a purpose before reading. 

3. Reinforce methods and materials previously presented and prepare 
students for grouping procedures that will be implemented during 
weeks 5 through 15. 
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WEEKS 5 through 15 

The accompanying diagram illustrates this procedure. 

WEEKLY SCHEDULE (Week 5 through Week 15) 
(Used to break vp students into groups of 4 - 8) 





Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Group 
A 


Controlled 

Reader 

Junior or 

Craig 

Readeir & 

Timed 

Reading 


Study 
Skills & 
Vocab 


Controlled 
Reader 
Junior or 
Craig 

Timed 


Listening 
Post fit 
SRA PC it 


Free 

Reading & 


Group 
B 


Stuc^ 
Skills & 
Vocab, 


Controlled 
Reader 
Junior or 
Craig 
Reader & 
Timed 


Listening 
Post & 
SRA. Kit 


Controlled 

Reader 

Junior or 

Craig 

Reader & 

Timed 

E^dir^ft 


Free j 
Reading & | 
Make-up j 


Group 
C 


Controlled 
Reader & 
Timed 
Reading 


Listening 
Post & 
SRAKit 


Controlled 
Reader & 
Timed 
Reading 


Study 
Skills & 
Vocab. 


Free 

Reading & 
Make-^up 


Group 
D 


Listening 
Post & 
SRAKit 


Controlled 
Reader & 
Timed 
Reading 


Study 
Skills & 
Vocab, 


Controlled 
Reader & 
Timed 
Reading 


Free 

Reading & 
Make-up 



Note: If any time is left in the hour, the student has an option 
to work in vocabulary, free reading in novels, SRA 
Laboratory and/ or study skills. Additional time is 
available in each class when progress in reading skills 
occur, especially in rate development. 



WEEK 16 

1. Discuss reading in other subject areas. 

2. Explore power of persuasion in advertising and television. 

3. TJse EDL Stiidy Skills Library. 
WEEKS 17 and 18 

1. ' Give final diagnostic tests. 

2. Evaluate tost results and discuss these results individually 
with students in conferences 

3. Encourage individual 'vork in areas of weakness while conferences 
are being held. 

SUCX5ESTED APPROACHES AND TEACHING AIDS 

1. Appropriate performance charts should be devised in each reading 
area and students should be expected to keep them up-to-date. 

2. The controlled reader should be used during a ten- week period (no 
more than two times a week on alternate days). This practice 
should be followed by speed timings from SRA books or free 
reading from paperbacks. 

3. Use Fridays as free reading (application of skills) and make-up 
periods. Show students how to use the Literature Sampler and 
encourage its use during these free reading periods. Reading 
accelerators may also be used duii:.g this time. 

i. Timed readings (especially for 15 minutes; from novels may be 
UF : throughout the semester. 

>. Other reading variations are applied after ifio students are taught 
a survey method for their novels, tcxtbool.s, chapters, materials 
in class, etc. 

i. Various programmed materials (Inborafories) or workbooks 

designed for developing skills in sucli areas as reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary may be used for inciividual and small group 
study. 



7. Paperbacks should be made available in Ludington book racks 
with a high enough interest level that students will 'Want" to 
finish them even after they are through using them for the 
exercises in developing rading techniques. A survey method 
is taught for all fiction, non-fiction, biographies, etc. 

8. Free reading should regularly follow the use of the controlled 
reader, reading accelerators or shadow scopes, so that students 
may be encouraged to apply the skills they have been attempting 
to "mechanically" develop. All students are encouraged to read 
and time themselves for 15 minutes every day in their novels as 
homework. 

9. Workbooks with exercises designed to build skills in vocabulary, 
comprehension, word attack skills, structural analysis and 
speed liiay be used with small groups and individual students for 
brief periods daily or as often as needed or desired. 

10. The Tachomatic 150 is used on alternate days (twice a week) for 
tachistoscopic training. 

11. The Craig Reader {extremely individualized) is used on alternate 
days (twice a week only) as a motivational device. A student 
should not use both a Craig Reader and Controlled Reader at the 
same time ! 

12. A Listening Post is provided once a week to develop the student's 
auditory skills with Listen and Read and Listen and Write tapes 
from EDL as well as additional tapes from the University of 
Michigan. 

13. Study skills may be developed by using Be a Better Reader Books 
I, 11, III, IV, and V; SRA Laboratories; Tactics in Reading I and 
II; EDL Study SkiUs Library; Scope Magazine; Reader's Digest 
and SQ3R Method . 

The following forms are six examples of suggested supplementary 
materials. ** 

READING INFORMATION SHEET 
A. What courses have caused you the most difficulty in high school? List. 



**Exact authors unknown except for Page 16, 
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B. Flace an X in front of tbe following statements which apply to you. 

1. I can*t read fast enough. 

^2. I have trouble remembering what I read. 

3 . Vm tired most of the time. 

4 . My eyes hurt or I get headaches frequently. 

5 « Vm beginning to question my ability to do college work successfully. 
^6. I seem to understand what I read, but I don*t do well on exams. 

7 . I seldom have enough time to stady, 

8 . I am a poor speller. 

^9. Writing themes is difficult for me. 

^0, I have to read and re-read before I understand what I»m reading. 

11. I neglect certain courses because of lack of interest. 

12. Emotional problems may interfere with my school work. 

13> Other than assigned reading, I have read fewer than 0 books in 
the last year, 

14. I would simply like to learn to read and study more efficiently. 

C. What are your future plans? 

D. In one or two sentences, tell why you selected this course. 

E. What do you ^cpect to gain from this course? 

SURVEY FORM FOR NOVELS 

1. Titl6 of book 

2. Author 

3. Read the first 10-15 pages QUICKLY ! Then answer questions 
#4 to #7. 

4. Where and when does the stoiy take place? 

5. Identify two to four main characters jljy name and brief 
description. 

6. What kind of problem do the characters seem to be having? 

7. Does each chapter seem complete in itself or is the plot 
continuous through many chapters? 

8. Turn to 1/3, 1/2, 3/4 of your novel and read a page quickly I 

9. NOW! The choice is yours \ I 

DAILY READING LOG 

Nam e 

Hou r 

Total pages in nove l 
NOTE: Count 15 pageg, and RSJAD 



Date (Monday) Title 
Write a Summary 



No. of pp. read 
in 15 min. timing 



Extra pp. read 
after timing 



- 15 " 





No of D read 


Extr*a D. read 


in 15 mill timinff 


after timinff 


Write a Stunmary 






jJSLte vweanesaay/ xiu^ 








4f> 1R TtTitfi tirnino 


aftpr timinfT 


Write a Summary 








No of n read 


Extra D* read 




in 15 vnifi timinfi 


after timinc 


Write a Summary 










RvtyA n T*pad 




in 15 min, timing 


after timing 


Write a Summary 






Date (Sat. or Sun. ; opt. ) Title 


No. of p. read 


Extra p. read 




in 15 min. timing 


after timing 



BOOK REVIEW FORM 

1. The title of my novel is: . . 

2. The main characters are: (Write a descriptive sentence for each 
character). 

3. The story takes place in: 

4. The problem or conflict is: 

5. The outcome is: 

6. Two new words that I found were: 

7. Write one sentence for each word: 

8. Choose one character in the story that you liked. In a complete 
sentence tell why you liked this character. 

9. Total number of pages read . Number of pages, in book . 

10. Write a summary of the story, using the back of this paper if 
necessary. Use only one complete paragraph to tell about the plot 
development. Note: Construct a well-organized topic SwUtence. 
Make sure the following detailed sentences in your paragraph 
support the main idea. Stick to the point. 



While this study method may be slow and difficult for the first tries (like 
golf, tennis, anything new), as skill is developed, study time is halved 
and learning is less painful. So give, the method a fair trial 1 

I. SURVEY: Determine the structure, organization or plan of the 
chapter. Details will be remembered because of their relationship 
to the total picture. Think about the title . Guess wnat will be , 
included in the chapter. Read the introduction . Here the main 
ideas are stressed. Read the main headings . Here are the main 
ideas. Determine where in the sequence of ideas each one fits. 

(If there are no main headings, read the first sentence in every 
third paragraph. ) Read the summary . Here is the relationship 
among the main ideas. 

II. QUESTION: Having in mind a question results in (1) a spontane- 
ous attempt to answer it with information already at hand; (2) 
frustration until the question is answered; (3) a criterion against 
which the details can be inspected to determine relevance and 
importance; and (4) a focal point for crystalizing a series of 

ideas (the answer). Use the questions at the beginning or end of the 
chapter, or those given by the teacher. Formulate questions b> 
changing main-heads; for each heading, you should have at least 
one depth question: why, background, etc, 

IIL READ: Read to answer the question; move quickly. Sort 

out ideas and evaluate them. If content does not relate to the 
question, give it only passing attention. Reac selectively and 
read short chunks at a time. 

IV. RECITE: Answer the question --in your own words, not 
the author's. Then: Write the question. Write the answer , 
using only key words, listing clues which will enable yon to recall 
the whole. 

y. REVIEW: Increase retention and cut cramming time by 90% by 
means of immediate and delayed review. To do this: Read the 
written questions . Try to recite the answer. If you can't, look at 
your notes. Five to ten n.inutes will suffice for a chapter. Do 
this immediately after studying the chapter and again that evening. 
Review again after one week. Plan occasional review sessions 
every two or three weeks. 

***Reproduction of Study Sheet #1 from the Division of Heading Improvement 
Services, University of Michigan. 
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STUDENT SURVEY 

(A) This survey is designed to help plan the class next year. Please 
think about your answers carefully and fill out the survey as truthfully • 
as you can. 

CHECK the following that apply to you: 

{ ) 1. I have improved my vocabulary. 

( ) 2. My vocabulary has stayed about the same. 

( ) 3. I find it easier to study now. 

( ) 4. I have always liked to read. 

{ ) 5. I have not always enjoyed reading but I do now. 

( ) 6. I still do not care for reading, 

( ) 7. I now survey my books and lessons before I read. 

{ ) 8. I still do not use a survey method before reading. 

( ) 9. I can finish my school work in less time than it took in the fall. 

( ) 10. My reading speed is much faster than before. 

' ) 11. My reading speed is somewhat faster. 

) 12. My reading speed is about the same as before. 
( > 13. I have developed an interest in good books. 

( ) 14. I will probably read more books the second semester than I have 
before. 

( ) 15. I will probably not do any extra reading this coming semester. 
( ) 16. I will probably read the same number of books next semester 
that I usually do. 

( ) 17. I am looking forward to next semester when I will have the 
opportunity to use the reading skills that I have obtained this 
semester. 

( ) 18. . I don't plan to read any more books than I have to. 

(B) Rate the Reading Class: (Check the one that applies) 

( ) one of my best classes 
( ) one of my worst classes 

( ) I like the class, but I didn't change my study or reading habits 
( ) It wasn't one of my favorite classes, but it still was a valuable 
one 

( ) The class was okay 
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At this juncture you may a«tc the question, "How could we 
^---^^--^^^4g» ^em t mt-g- ymYtfe program ?.n our school?" Initially, you 

must examine your own English curriculum, students' needs, teacher 
and administrative attitudes. In order to have success, define the 
reading concept that would best meet the needs of your students and 
then consider the following suggested procedure for implementation: 

1. Define and write up the reading course with the 
needs of your students in mind. 

2. Write up a clearly defined proposal before 
attempting a move. 

« a 

3. Conduct a student survey examining their needs and 
interests for such a course. 

» « 

4. Tabulate the results and present to your local board 
of education with your written proposal for its 
implementation and projected cost for such a program. 

5. At all times keep the communication opened with 
your local building, teachers, administration, and 
the superintendent as to your program, 

6. If possible, have the reading course offered as an 
elective English course with credit. 

In conclusion, a most significant point must be emphasized, 

whiqh is also difficult to measure statistically. That point is the prevailing 

positive attitude that exists among our student body in regard to our 

English program. In the traditional English curriculum in most schools 

students have reacted on a lukewarm basis which many of you, we are 

sure, have experienced at one time or another. Particularly, in regard 
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to READING there has been that stigma of being selected for a reading 
course or having reading required for certain grade levels due to reading 
deficiencies and, therefore, a negative attitude is sometimes present! 

It is our conviction, after three years of implementation, that 
when a student is allowed to elect with the help of his teachers, counselor, 
other students and parents according to specific courses on the basis of 
his own abilities, interests, and needs, a positive attitude occurs unlike 
any total attitudinal change that we have ever experienced. This is not 
a subjective observation alone but is reflected in the fact that students 
elect 200-300 extra English classes a year! This la beyond their re- 
quired English credits. In terms of reading, we have serviced 
approximately 400 students a year in the past three years, and currently 
have 850 students enrolled in our reading program. 
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BACKGROtJND 

Unfortunately, there is a sti.";.ma attached to most trad^tioiidl 
hir;h scliool readinf^ clasr'-» today. These classes deal primarily with 
a remedial approach to reading, and the students who take these classes 
are often labeled "dunb, different, or slow" by other students and 
teachers , 

In the traditional curriculum in most schools, students have 
reacted to readin;^ classes on a lukewarm basis. Because of the stigma 
of being selected for a reading course or having reading required for 
certain prade levels due to readinf: deficiencies, a negative attitude 
is often present. 

It is our conviction, after five years of implementation, that 
when a student is allowed to ele.ct with the help of his teachers, 
counselor, other students and parents, according to specific courses 
on the basis of his own abilities, interests, and needs, a positive 
attitude occurs unlike any total attitudinal change that we have 
ever experienced. Today a very positive attitude exists in our stu- 
dent body with regard to our reading program. Vie have serviced approxi- 
mately 3,500 students in the reading courses over a three year period. 
Currently, 655 students are enrolled In our reading program for the 
197? - 1973 school year, 

TRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
READING COURSE EVROLLMDNT 

Total 

1967 1968 1969 1070 1971 1972 of six 
10-12 10-12 years 

Basic Reading 

Skills 12i 91 1U9 155 176 692 



Reading Techniques 220 279 357 7U2 571 tft»2 2,611 
Advanced Reading 

Techniques 25 29 47 100 

TOTAL 220 * U25 U76 891 726 655 3,U03 
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Our overall approach to reading is tercoed "deyelopwental." 
R'ssiediatlon is handled as veil, bat throu^ indi>pidualised instruc- 
tion within the courses. Developnental reading starts the student 
at his present level and extends or ^'develops** him to his potential* 
This potential is» of course, an individual tr»it based on Z.Q., 
age, environnent and other factors* Grade level is not necessarily 
a factor* 

Ideally, developmental reading at the secondary level should 
be a part of a total elective English curriculum, if naxinmm success 
is to be adiieved. This, of coxirse, is true at Trenton Hi^ School* 
Students are nwtivated when they are free to study what interests them 
and when they are satisfying their imnediate needs* To insure the 
students reaching their potential in reading skills, they must feal 
a need to improve these skills* 

In our elective language arts program, students can choose 
from a list of forty or more English courses on the basis of their 
at>ilities, interests and needs. Three possible eleetives are Basie 
Reading Skills, Reading Techniques, and Advanced Reading Techniques, 
which are developmental reading courses. The developmental reading 
course, Reading Techniques, dealt with in this report is an integral 
part of our non-graded, phase-elective English curriculum known as 
APEX. 

The focal points of instruction in this course are: 

(1) Vocabulary 

(2) Cooqprehenaion skills 

(3) Rate building 
(4: Auditory skills 

(5) Study skills 

(6) Recreational reading 

* 

Reading Techniques is a Phase 3, ti, and S course* Those 
students who feel they are average or better than average readers 
and who wish to refine and sophisticate their reading skills select 
this course* Class sise ranges from twenty to twenty-efght stud^ts* 
The students who select Reading Tedmiques are usually reading at or 
^ove grade level* 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

• 

Reading Techniques is a. course for the average or good reader 
who wishes to improve his reading skills, stud|y skills, and listen- 
ing skills* The reading skills of voc^uiary, ceoprdtension, and 
speed will be enfiiasised, eis well as methods of reading more effectively 
in other course areas* 
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ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 



The student should have a desire to improve his reading skills 
and study skills. He should be reading at or above his grade level. • 
Students reading below grade level fhoulji be guided into Basic Read- 
ing Skills, Superior students who appear to be reading above the 
twelfth grade level should be guided into Advanced Reading Techniques. 
A pre-test in reading will be given to assist in making these dis- 
tinctions. 

OBJECTIVES 

!• To develop reading power through vocabulary growth. 

2» To increase effective rate of reading (varying rate*) 

3. To improve comprehension (literal, interpretive, and 
critical) and retention of what is read. 

1, To increase general studying effectiveness by learning 
to point out main ideas, supporting ideas, and critical 
details. 

5. To increase ability to read critically. 

6, To apply all skills studied in class to reading done 
in other classes. 



CHIEF EMPHASES 



The Nelson-Denny Diagnostic Reading Test will be administered 
initially. The basic method for study skill development will be the 
SQ3R — Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review — method. Intensive 
vocabulary study will continue throughout the course, primarily with 
the EDL word clues book. Group work will be done with a Controlled 
Reader Senior and listening post. Individual work will be developed 
with Craig Readers^ Controlled Reader Juniors, and supplementary 
reading materials. 

The Nelson-Denny Reading Tests, forms A and B, are used in 
Reading Techniques. In addition, infom'al diagnosis such as inter- 
est inventories, reading evaluation sheets, and teacher observation 
are utilized. After f'iscussing the results of the initial diagnostic 
tests with the students, four small groups of four to eight students 
are set up. These groups are flexible and a high degree of individ- 
ualization may occur t^ith each. By means of programmed learning 
materials, reading machines, and individual instruction, the student 
is allowed to work from hif5 own level at his own pace. Non-threatening 
self-competition has proved to be highly motivational for the students. 
The diagram pn the following page illustrates this procedure. 



WEEKLY SCHEDULE (KEEK 5 through WEEK 15) 
(Used to break up students into groups of 4 - 8) 





Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 




Controlled 




Controlled 








Reader 




Reader 




Free 


Group 


Junior or 


Study 


Junior or 


Listening 


Reading 




Craig 


Skills 6 


Craig 


Post £ 


in Novels 


A 


Reader & 


Vocab » 


Reader £ 


Vocab • 


£ 




Timed 




Timed 




Make-up 




Reading 




Reading 










Controlled 




Controlled 








Reader 




Reader^ 


Free 


Group 


Study 


Junior or 


Listening 


Junior or 


Reading 










craip 


m *ioveis 


B 


Vocab. 


Reader 5 


Vocab, 


Reader £ 


£ 






Timed 




Timed 


Make-up 






Reading 




Reading 




Controlled 




Controlled 




Free 


Group 


Reader S 


Listening 


Reader r 


Study 


Reading 




Timed 


Post & 


Timed 


Skills £ 


in Novels 


C 


Re ad in 


Vocab # 


Reading 


Vocab „ 


£ Make-up 






Contr -l^ed 




C'^n trolled 


Free 


Group 


Listenxn{^ 


Reader & 


a-iy 


Reader £ 


neading"" 




Post S 


Timed 


Skills £ 


Timed 


in Novels 


D 


Vocab* 


Reading 


Vocab • 


Reading . 


£ ^^ake-u^.? j 



NOTi:: If any time is left in the hour> the student has an 

option to worK in vocabulary > free reading ?n novels » 
and/or study skills.. Additional time is available in 
each class when progress in reading skills occur^ 
especially in rate development. 



The following is a letter outlining the agenda for this stuc' 
This approach was approved and followed. 

TRENTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Trenton, Michigan 
Noveihber 5, 1971 

Trenton High School 

To: .'»il E. Van Riper, Principal 
From: Duan^ A, Whitson 

Subject! Evaluation Reading Techniques - 1st Semester 

At your request, I arn here submitting a rough sketch of an evaluation 
scheme for the reading program in Reading Techniques, 

HYPOTHESIS 

* 

The 5J0 students in Reading Techniques during the fall semester 
at T.H.S. will demonstrate evidence of growth in vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and rate (words per minute), as measured' by the Pre 
and Post Tests on the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests Forms A and H, 
Responses cn 4Jie_lnformal inventories will raveal affective ^gv-owth. ■ 

INSTR^.JMENTS 

1. Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Forms A and B. 

2, Tnformal Diagnostic Checklist for errors and Interest 
Inventor)' and Student Narratives. 

PROCEDURE 

Both of the above instruments will be administered by qualified 
reading specialists at the beginning and the end of the Reading 
Tech-.iques course and the data generated will be recorded and 
analyzed . 

TE ST SAMPLE 

Studrmts in heading Techniques classes in the fall semester of 
1971 will be evaluated I, ten sections of approxi'*'=» y 200 students 
tau^t by four instructors. 

DATA ACQUIRED 

Scores will be kejrpunehed into IBM cards and a program will be 
devised to -enerate the kinds of information needed. 

Grade equivalent and percentile ranking expressions will be 
based en norms given in tha Nelson-Denny examiners manual. 



DATA ANALYSIS 

An analysis of the data will be conducted to determine the 
dep:ree to which students have demonstrated measured growth 
in the key are.'^s of vocaouliry , conprehension^ rate, study 
skills^ and recreati-^.n readlnp,. The Qor.putor program should 
be set up to generate the data r.entioned above. 

DATA RnPOF>TIIin tdld COUCWSlOllS 

The data will be reported in three forms ^ A - useful raw data, 
B • charts and f;;raphs ^--C--^ f T^c^-o-^>:p44.^ation of the data. 
Conclusions derived from the data would indicate how effectively 
the Reading: Techniques course in the high school reading prsogram 
reaches its prirnry objectives. Expressed differently, this 
evaluation would prove whether or not students are learning hov 
to read more sVil"lfully as a consequence of having taken 'reading 
Techniques. 

SUGGESTED TIMS satnDu;.n 

September Pre^tests xi-V?^?--» - - 



!Iovember Pre-test data ready for key punching and 

computer program devised. 

December Pre-test data key pundied and program run 

and print-out received. 

January . Post tests^given. 

March Post tests ready for key punching. 

April Post test data key pundied and computer 

program rechecked* 

May # All data run through program and print-out 

received. 

June Date, analyzed. 

August Report written. 

» 

October Report submitted to Boards 



The results of the study were as follows. 
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VOCABULARY 



(Nelson-Dennv^ Test Results 
expressed in grade equivalents) 



Gain in 







Total 


Pretest 


Post test 


5 


months 


1. 


Mean 5?core of all students 


200 


11.3 


12.2 


9 


nionths 


2. 


Median score of all students 


200 


11.6 


12.5 


9 


months 


3. 


Seniors mean 


27 


12,4 


12.7 


3 


months 


"4, 


Seniors niedian 


27 


13.0 


13.1 


1 


nonth 


5* 


Juniors mean 


uo 


11.7 


12.6 

• 


9 


months 


6. 


Juniors median 




11.9 


12,9 


10 


months 


?• 


Sophomores mean 


132 . 


11.0 


12.0 

• 


10 


months 


8. 


Sophomores median 


132 


10.7 ' 


12. U 


17 


months 


9* 


* 

Male students mean 


89 


11.8 ♦ 


12.5 


' 7 


months 


10 • 


Male students median 


89 


13.6 


1»*.0 


H 


months 


11. 


Fenale students mean 


107 


10.9 


12.0 


11 


m:>nths 


12. 


FeTtiale students median 


107 


11.6 


12.8 


12 


months 



DEFINITIONS.: 

Mean is an arithmetic average of all 200 scores. 

Median is the middle score; that is» half the scores are 
above this and half are below. 

•Both the Mean S Median are ways of expressing central 
tendencies • 
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COf-fPREHENSIOH 

(Nelson-Denny Test Results 
expressed grade equivalents) 







Total 


Pretest 


Post test 


5 months 


1. 


Hear score of all students 


200 


10.9 


11,8 


9 months 


2. 


Median score of all students 


200 


10.7 


12.2 


15 months 


3. 


Seniors mean 


27 


11.8 


12.5 


7 months 




Seniors median 


27 


U.l 


13.3 


22 months 


i.. 


Juniors mean 


40 


11.0 


11.9 


9 months 


6. 


Juniors median 


40 


10.7 


12.8 


21 months 


7. 


Sophomores, mean 


132 


10.7 


11,6 


9 months 


8. 


Sophomores median 


132 


10.7 


11.4 


7 months 


9. 


Male students mean 

• 


89 


11.3 


X2 • 


9 months 


10. 


Male students rae^an 


89 


11.1 


X2a 6 


15 months 


U. 


Female students mean 


107 


10.8 


11.5 


7 months 


12. 


Female students median 


107 


10.2 


11.4 


12 months 
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PATE 



(Nelson-Denny Test Results 
expressed in raw score) 



Total 



Pretest Post te^i.t 



1» Mean score of all students 

2# Median score of all students 

3* Seniors n^an 

4» Seniors median 

5. Juniors mean 

6. Juniors median 
7» Sophomores mean 
Bm Sophomores median 
9* Male students mean 

10 • Male students median 

11m Female students mean 

12. Feitiale students median 



200 
200 
27 
27 
40 
MO 
132 
132 
89 
89 
107 
107 



26U 
250 
258 
238 
253 
238 
269 
250 
260 
238 
269 
250 



U29 
U25 
U0»* 
379 
U57 
U50 
426 
413 
428 
425 
431 
425 



% 
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ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
VOCABULARY 

How do you feel about your ability to handle words that 
are unfamiliar to you in your reading? 

(Items 60 £ 61) 







1 


2 


3 




5 


6 ■ 




Mean 


V««ry 




Below 




Above 


Very 




Average 


V7eak 


Weak 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Strong 


Pretest 


3.21 


6% 


20% 


3H% 


32% 


8% 


2% 


Post test 


U.50 


1% 


1% 


6% 


U5% 


39% 


10% 



COMPREHENSION 

How about your ability to understand .what you read 
and remember it? 

(Items 62 S 63) 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Mean 


Very 




Below 




Above 


Very 




Average 


tfeak 


Weak 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Strong 


Pretest 


3.32 


»♦% 


22% 


30% 


31% 


12% 


2% 


Post test 


1^.65 


1% 


1% 


3% 


36% 


52% 


9% 



RATE 

How do you feel about how fast you read? (rate) 

(Items 61 & 65) 







1 


2 


3 




5 

• • 


5 




Mean 


Very 




Below 




Above 


Very 




Average 


Weak 


Weak 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Strong 


Pretest 


3.2tf 


9% 


17% 


29% 


36% 


8% 


2% 


Post test 






1% 


6% 


25% 


45% 


23% 
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STUDY SKILLS 

How do you feel about your ability to study 
efficiently? 

(Items 66 £ 67) 







1 


2 


3 




5 


6 




Mean 


Very 




Below 




Above 


Very 




Average 


Vfeak 


Weak 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Strong 


Pretest 




5% 


15% 


29% 


«*0% 


10% 


2% 


Post test 


4,U3 




2% 


7% • 


47% 


37% 


9% 



RECREATIONAL READING 

Other than assigned reading, how do you feel about 
your recreational reading habits? 

(Items 68 S 69) 







1 


2 


3 




S 


6 




Mean 


Very 




Below 




/bove 


Very 




Average 


Weak 


Weak 


Averag' 


Average 


Average 


Strong 


Pretest 


3.36 


13% 


19% 


23% 


23% 


15% 


9% 


Post test 


U,55 


2% 


3% 


10% 


33% 


29% 


2**% 



I 
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COURSE EVALUATJON 
70. This was cue of my best classes. 

X 2 3 u 5 



Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disaf^ee 


No 

Opinion 


•Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3,03 




28% 


23% 


34% 


■"' ^ ' — 

8% 


?!• This was one of my worst classes. 

r ? 3 


5 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


* 

Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2*^2 


15% 


51% 


19% 


10% 


6% 



72. I liked this class, but I didn*t change iny reading 
or study habits. 

1 2 3 t* 5 



Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


Mo 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


2 #26 


19% 


53% 




13% 


2% 


7r.-, This 1 
still 


* 

iiras not one of ny favorite classes » but it was 
a valuable one* 

12 3 4 5 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 

Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3«68 


3% 


15% 


13% 


52% . 


18% . 



1 

I 
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71+, Thi'5 class was o) ay. 





1 


2 


3 




5 


Mean 
i^verage 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disaffree 


Mo 
Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.67 


3% 


11% 


16% 


60% 


12% 


75, I like reading better now 
the course. 


than at the beginning of 






1 


2 


3 




5 


Mean 
Average 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


No 
Opinion 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 


3.11 


7% 


27% 


26% 


31% 


10% 



76. .1 feel that I am a better reader now than at th6 
beginning of the course. 



Mean 
Average 



Strongly 
Disag:ree 



4?; 



Disagree 



5% 



No 
Opinion 



7% 



Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 



37% 
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VOCABULARY 



Cognitive 



Affective 



*1.3 



14.0. 



13.0 




12.0 H 



h»11.0 



10.0 



9.0 




Very 
Strong 



Above 
Average' 




Average 



Below I 
Average 



r* s.o 



Veek 



7.0 



Very 
Weak 



Pre Teat 



Post Test 



(Nelaon»Denn]r teat results 
expressed in grade equivalenta 
Page 9) 



Pre Teat* 



Post Teat 



(Attitude Inventorjr re#%at«. How 
do yo«E feel about your vec^ularv'f 
Page 12) 
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CO|p)itiTll 



Aff«ctiv« 



Pre Teat 




Post Te«t 



(N«l«on*DeBny test results 
,y>ip p a(M Hd In grade equivalents 



Very 

StPODg 



t Above 
MAvarace 



Average J 



felonr 
lirerage 

1 



:.4 



^eak 



Very 
Weak 



i 



Pre Test 



Post Test 



(Attitude Inventory results. How 
do you feel about ycur conf>rehenaion? 
Page 12) 
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RATE 



Cognitive 



Affactlve 



9v U*t 



500 
W.P.M. 



U50 



'♦OO 
W.P.M. 



350 
W.P.M. 



300 



250 
W.P.M. 



m 

W.P.K. 



150 



Post Test 



{lf»liioa«D«siBy tMt results 
•spvMff«d la FCtf score. 
Fags U) 



r 



Very 

Strong 



Above 
Average 



Average H 




Below 
Aversge 



Weak 



Very 



Pre Test 



Post Te«t 



(Attitude lAvtsntoty results. Roir 
do yott fetl itat your rvsdiac sMsd* 
Page 12) 
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CONCLUSIO.I 

The evaluation suggests that the reading program at Trenton High School 
is viewed very positively by the student body. In six years 3»i»03 students 
have elected to take advantage of the instruction offered in the reading labs. 
The roost popular reading course is Reading Techniques. The capability exists 
in the reading labs to improve the reading skill of anyone from non-reader 
to college level reader. During the daytime, high school students can elect 
reading classes such as Basic Reading Skills* Reading Techniques and Advanced 
Reading Techniques. In the evening, adults interested in learning to read 
more effectively can take reading courses such as Speed Reading, High School 
Completion and Adult Basic JIducation. We can and do service the hig^ school 
population and community at large in our reading center. By servicing a 
wide variety of people no one feels ashamed to approach the task of improving 
his reading ability. This is one of the major reasons why such a positive, 
attitude prevails in the school regarding reading improvement classes. 

The evaluation also demonstrates that students are learning how to read 
•jore skillfully as a direct consequence of having taken Reading Techniques. 
Statistical data indicates that this course successfully changes achievement 
level. One indication is the vocabulary growth shown in one semester with 
a pretest grade equivalent of 11. b tnd a post test of 12.2, s* gain of nine 
Bonths in one semester. The data revealed con^rehension growth from the 
pretest 10,9 grade equivalent to 11.8 on the post test, a gain also of nine 
•ontha. Overall -rate gains increased from a pretest of 26«|. W.P.M, to a post 
test of '♦29 W»P,.M, The statistical growth is reinforced with student 
attitudinal inventories. Students felt they were below average, 3.21, in 
vocabulary at the beginning of the course. ^ the end of the cour>se they 
felt they were average to high average, 4,50. In reference to comprehension 
ability, the students felt they were below average at the beginning sf the 
year, 3.32, and by the end of the semester, felt they were high average, ^.65. 
In regard to rate of reading, the students felt at the beginning of the course 
that they were slower than average, 3.2*», and faster than average at its 
conclusion, '* 83. Perhaps the best overall measure of the course was that 
85% of the 200 students in the sample agreed or strongly agreed with the state- 
ment that they are better readers now than at the beginning of the course. 



